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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the poor who publicly clamor for bread or work 
has assumed most unexpected proportions; it has 
Price Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two/been thought necessary to double the sentries at 

dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. the Hotel de Ville, and to place a strong body of 
police at the main entrance, which is constantly 
encumbered by a famished crowd. At Lille, 
Auxerre, Limoges, and many other places, the 
bureaux de bienfaisance have been driven to re- 
sort to exceptional measures.’ 

Let us, then, pass on to Prussia, held up to the 
admiration and envy of the world, as having by 
its wonderful system of popular education almost 
banished ignorance and misery from its borders ; 
and what do we find? The last tidings from 
Eastern Prussia says : ‘ The most horrible distress 
prevails in the towns and rural districts of this 
country ; and if the State does not come to the aid 
of the populations who are suffering from hunger, 
the greatest calamities are to be feared. At Conitz, 
Buchens, and Bockun, the want is also terrible.’ 
The Cologne Gazette mentions that the number of 
families in Eastern Prussia which require relief, 
is 3,500, spread over thirty-five districts: ‘The 
misery is indescribable; men, women, and chil- 
dren are huddled together, completely destitute, 
in the forest, on litters of straw. Many are at- 
tacked with typhus fever, and the greater part are 
dying of hunger.’ The Zukunft of Berlin, says : 
‘The distress of Kast Prussia is not an isolated 
phenomenon. It prevails more or less in the 
various provinces of the monarchy. In the richest 
regions, in the most populous towns, there are 
murmurs which have not been heard for a long 
time. The communes are struggling against de- 
ficiencies which are crushing them. Business is 
at a stand-still; employers dismiss their workmen, 
or reduce their wages; families are driven tu in- 
ferior lodgings; the number of servants is dimin- 
ishing ; privation, misery, are words which are 
heard everywhere !’ 

In Russian Poland, it is no better. ‘ By private 
communications we have received from Lublin,’ 
says the French journal La Liberte, ‘we learn 
that in that country the famine is yet greater than 
in Eastern Prussia. Overwhelmed by heavy im- 
posts, the unfortunate Poles see theirland become 
every year less and less productive. This year, 
the kopa of wheat, which yields usually from 
twenty-four to thirty-two garniecs, yields only 
from three to six. The Polish peasants are not 
happier than our Algerians, and that is not saying 
a little.’ 

Of Finland, Campbell, the British consul at 
Helsingfors, says: ‘The harvest throughout the 
grand duchy has this year beea a perfect failure ; 
and I assure you no words of mine can describe 
the misery, suffering, and sickness at present pre- 
vailing from one end of this unhappy famine- 
stricken country to the other. Iceland moss, 
pine-tree bark, and pea-straw, ground up together, 
and mixed with a little flour, is the only food 
In the provinces, it is no better. The Avenir|wherewith the mother can now feed her child, 
National says: ‘ Most distressing news reaches|and'the only food on which thousands will be de- 
us from the north, centre, and south of France.| pendent for many months to come.’ 

It is no longer Lyons, Nantes, Rouen, and Rou-! These examples of extreme distress are only 
baix alone that are besieged by misery. The|the outward symptoms of the general condition 
Gironde tells us that at Bordeaux, the number of | of discouragement and depression which exists 


throughout Europe. Everywhere, we hear of 
enterprise paralyzed, commerce languishing, credit 
failing, securities depreciated, and all ‘men’s 
hearts failing for fear, and for looking for the 
things that are coming on the earth ’ 

But, meanwhile, what are the governments of 
this distressed, paralyzed, famishing Europe doing? 
Oh, they are in full and feverish activity, organ- 
izing their armies, navies, and militias, forging 
rifled cannon, manufacturing minie-rifles and 
chassepots by the million, building iron-plated 
ships, constructing new fortifications, stimulating, 
with lavish rewards, the inventors of infernal 
machines, and giving the utmost possible develop- 
ment to the art of destroying life and property. 
The people ask for bread, and they give them 
bullets. They cry out for education, and they 
offer them the universal military drill. Whatever 
trade languishes, the trade of blood is flourishing 
and luxuriant. While millions of the people are 
perishing, or nearly perishing, of cold, nakedness, 
famine, disease, and despair, the treasure wrung 
from their toil and industry for the maintenance 
of large armies and the manufacture of murderous 
weapons, must be had at any hazard, and be 
lavished without stint. If the peasants of Eastern 
Prussia are lying on litters of straw in the forests, 
and dying of hunger and fever, Bismarck can tell 
them, for their consolation in their last moments, 
that he is rapidly furnishing the Prussian army 
with the new chassepot rifle. If the people in 
Southern France are crowding around the Hotel 
de Ville, clamoring for bread in such menacing 
crowds that they have to be kept back bya double 
force of police, Marshel Neil can inform them that 
the dignity and glory of France is provided for by 
a measure which will compel nearly every able- 
bodied young man in the country into some form 
of military service. 

The mere pecuniary cost of the European arma- 
ments is now so prodigious as to be almost in- 
eredible. In a very able article which appeared 
in the Economist a few wecks ago, the writer 
estimates that cost, including the loss from the 
forced abstinence of the men engaged in them 
from reproductive labor, at $1,000,000,000 a year. 
Enormous as this sum is, I believe it is consider- 
ably understated. Dr. Larroque, who has been 
carefully studying this subject for many years, 
calculates in his work on War and Standing 
Armies, the amount at more than $1,500,000,000 
a year. 

I suppose no man in his senses will doubt that 
there is a close connection between the two series 
of facts which I have thus noted ; that, apart from 
the distrust which these vast military preparations 
inspire, and the disastrous effects of that distrust 
on commerce, enterprise and industry, the with- 
drawal of such immense sums of money from the 
floating capital of Europe, to be expended upon 
non-productive employment, must have largely to 
do with the present wide-spread misery throughout 
all European countries. A perception of this fact 
is slowly forcing itself upon some who have 
hitherto shown themselves singularly indisposed 
to admit it. The Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, in reply to the Rouen Chamber of Com- 
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Starving and Arming—Effects of the War-system 
Beggaring the People. 

On this subject Henry Richard, Secretary of 
the London Peace Society, lately furnished to the 
London Star, a letter of which we copy nearly 
the whole, as of great interest and value. 

“There are two series of facts that in these days 
force themselves on our attention from all parts 
of Europe, though there are very few who reflect 
upon the close connection which exists between 
the two. The first relates to the terrible distress 
which prevails among large classes of the people 
in almost all European countries ; the other to the 
enormous and ever-increasing extension which the 
governments are giving to their naval and military 
armaments. 

For many years past, there has not been so 
general and bitter a cry of suffering, ascending to 
Heaven from all parts of the world, as we find to- 
day. Of the wide-spread destitution and misery 
in our own country, we need say nothing. Men 
and women and children dying of famine in the 
midst of us; thousands of honest and industrious 
workingmen, 

‘* Who beg their brothers of the earth 
To give them leave to toil ;” 
and failing to procure that leave, are forced to 
parish relief, or the doles of charity, to keep on a 
lingering and miserable existence; skilled artisans 
fain to earn sixpence a day at the stoneyards as 
their only alternative from starvation ! 

If we go to France, the same scenes of distress 
meet us everywhere. I say nothing of the dread- 
ful state of disease and famine which prevails in 
Algeria, of which the Archbishop of Algiers de- 
clares that ‘ calculations which are not exaggerated 
bring the number of victims within the last six 
months to above 100,000.’ In Paris, we read of 
twenty charity soup-kitchens, distributing daily 
from 40,000 to 50,000 portions, and of the au- 
thorities of the city doling out fuel and bread in 
large quantities, to save the people from utterly 
perishing. The managers of the ‘ public relief’ 
for Paris have received a subsidy of nearly 400,- 
000f. from the Minister of the Interior, and they 
are at their wits’ end to make it go far enough. 
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; a 
merce, inquiring into the causes and remedy for ; Selected for “The Friend.” | to lead into the fear, where the law of departing 
the commercial crisis existing in Europe, among| Some Propositions Concerning the Only Way of | from iniquity is learned ; and so this ray, being 
other causes gave great prominence to this as one: Salvation. hearkened unto, and followed in the fear, brings 
‘The unsettled state of Europe, and the apprehen- (Concluded from page 301.) up into the love, into the life, into the light, into 
sion so widely entertained of the imminence of| But under all these dispensations, the generality| the wisdom, into the power. Do not shut your 
war; an apprehension materially strengthened by |of men have fallen short of the glory of God, and/ eyes now, O ye wise ones! but open your hearts, 
the enormous . military preparations everywhere | missed of the substance. Therefore the Lord God|and let in that which knocks there, which can and 
made, notwithstanding the pacific assurances of|is now bringing forth the substance itself, but/ will save you being let in, and which alone can 
governments. The apprehenston of war is fraught |under such a vail that hides it from the eye of|save you. For it is not a notion of Christ without 
with evil second only to that of its actual exist-|man’s wisdom, under what dispensation soever he|(with multitudes of practices of self-denial and 
ence. Mauch of the capital which should be em-|be, and how high soever in that dispensation. To| mortification thereupon) which can save; but 
ployed in ordinary and reproductive industry is |some it seems natural ; to others legal; to some it} Christ heard knocking, and let into the heart, 
diverted into unusual and exhaustive channels. |seems from the power of Satan (or at least they| This will open the scriptures aright ; yea, this ig 
The labor which not only supports itself, but has|pretend so;) to others it seems the ministry of|the true key, which will truly open words, things, 
added to accumulated wealth, is withdrawn from |John Baptist. Thus men guess at it in the wis-|and spirits; but he that opens without this key, 
its normal occupation to be supported by the com-|dom of their comprehensions, wanting the true|is a thief and a robber, and shall restore, in the 
munity at large. Europe is at this moment main-|line and plummet to measure it by. Now, to you| day of God’s judgment, all that he hath stolen: 
taining unproductively millions of soldiers, whose|who bave aot waited to learn in the wisdom of|and woe to him, who, when he was stripped of 
reproductive employment would largely add to|God the names of things (which are given accord-| what he hath stolen, is found naked. The scrip- 
accumulated wealth.’ ing to their nature;) but in the furwardness of| tures were generally given forth to the people of 

The Berlin Zukunft says: ‘The failure of the|your spirits, from your gathered knowledge, with-|God; part to the Jews, part to the Christians, 
crops is the direct cause of the distress in Hast|out the living power, have ventured to call that) He that is born of the life, hath a right unto 
Prussia ; but the source of the general distress lies |natural, which in the eternal wisdom is seen to be|them, and can read and understand them in the 
deeper. It is to be traced to the augmentation of|spiritual (and which hath been able to effect that,| Spirit which dwells in the life. But he that is 
the military burdens. For long years past, Prussia| which all that knowledge which ye call spiritual) not born of the Spirit, is but an intruder, and doth 
has had to endure military burdens beyond the|could never do,) let me propose the consideration) but steal other men’s light, and other men’s condi- 
resources of the country; but under the new army |of one scripture to your consciences, in the sight) tions and experiences into his carnal understand- 
organization the strain has been constant, and the|of God. The scripture is, that in Job xxviii. 12,| ing; for which they were never intended, but only 
existing distress is the result of this excessive|to the end. Where shall wisdom be found?/to be read and seen in that light which wrote 
tension.’ And where is the place of understanding? Man|them. And all these carnal apprehensions of his 

And what prospect is there of any improvement |knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it found] (with all the faith, hope, love, knowledge, exer- 
hereafter? From the governments, none what-|in the land of the living. The depth saith, it is) cises, &c., which he hath gained into his spirit 
ever. Their insanity is increasing, instead of|not in me; and the sea saith, it is not with me.| hereby, with all his prayers, tears, and fasts, and 
decreasing, year by year. They are all pretty|It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver| other imitations,) will become loss to him (for he 
much alike. An attempt is now made to saddle|be weighed for the price thereof, &e. Whence] must be stripped of them all, and become so much 
the responsibility of the ruinous rivalry in arma-|then cometh wisdom, and where is the place of|the more naked, ) when God recovers his scriptures 
ments, which is exhausting Europe, upon the|understanding? Seeing it is hid from the eyes of|from man’s dark spirit (which hath torn them, 
emperor of the French. And no doubt the new/all living, and kept close from the fowls of heaven.) and exceedingly prophaned them with his con- 
bill for the reorganization of the army is a mon-| Destruction and death say, we have heard of the| ceivings, guessings, and imaginings) and restores 
strous project. But we ought to remember, that|fame thereof with our ears: God understandeth}them again to his people. The prophets and 
a few years ago it was England that gave the evil|the way thereof, and he knoweth the place there-| apostles, who wrote the scriptures, first had the 
example to Europe, by rushing frantically, under|of, &c. And he said unto man, Behold the fear] life in them; and he who understands their words 
the influence of a disgraceful panic, into all sorts/of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from| must first have the life in him. He that under- 
of warlike preparations, calling out the militia, |/evil, is understanding. Now consider well, stands the words of life, must first live in himself. 
increasing the army, reconstructing the navy, or-| First, Is this natural wisdom, or spiritual wis-| And the life, from which the words came, is the 
ganizing the volunteers, and advancing our mili-|dom, that is thus precious? What is this, that| measure of the words, and not the words of the 
tary expenditure to more than $30,000,000 ajdestruction and death have heard the fame of?! life. And when the scripture is interpreted by 
year. Is it the wisdom of nature? Or is it Christ, the| the life and spirit which penned it, there is then 

Nor is there much hope of a practical remedy | wisdom of God? no more jangling and contending about it; for all 
for the madness I have described from the influ-| Secondly. Where is the place of this? Where! this is out of the life; from and in that spirit, 
ence of the commercial classes. They are so soon|doth God point man to find this wisdom? He} nature, and mind, where the lust, the enmity, the 
frightened into acquiescence in any military ex-|points him to the fear. Unto man he said (he| contention is; and not in the unity, the love, the 
penditure, however extravagant, by those panics|hath showed thee, O man! what is good,) Behold| peace. But this is it which undoeth all; the 
which the governing classes are skilled in exciting|the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to de-| dead spirit of man reads scripture, and from that 
when they have a purpose to serve, that we cannot| part from evil is understanding. Go to the fear;| wisdom, which is in the death (not knowing the 
look to them for deliverance from this hideous in-|there it is taught; that is the wisdom; learn by|mind of the Spirit,) gives meanings; and from 
cubus which is squeezing their life out of the|the fear to depart from evil; that is understand-| believing and practising the things there spoken 
nations. Our principal hope, I believe, is from|ing. This is it which is so precious, which noth-|of (which death may do, as well as speak of the 
the movement on this subject which is beginning |ing can equalize or value; here is the place of it,|same) gathers an hope that all shall be well at last 
to arise among the working classes throughout|thus it is to be learned, sin overspreads all the| for Christ’s sake; though it feel not the purifica- 
Europe. The addresses exchanged between the|land of darkness; there is no fear of God before| tion, the cleansing, the circumcision, which cuts 
workmen of France and Germany last year, when|men’s eyes there ; there is no learning of the fear| off the body of sin and death here (for it is not to 
the intrigues of diplomacy had brought about the|there; all the wisdom that man can come by,|be cut off hereafter,) and so gives an entrance 
danger of war between the two countries, were|cannot teach it; he that learneth to fear God, to|into the everlasting kingdom, where the King of 
highly significant, quite as much by what they|depart from evil, must learn of Christ the wisdom] righteousness is seen, known, and worshipped in 
implied as by what they expressed. And lately,/of God, and must deny all the varieties of the spirit. Isaac PENINGTON. 
we have seen the working-men meeting in large| wisdom of man; which undertakes to reach it, but in , 
numbers at Brussels, Ghent, Stuttgard, and else- | cannot. The Little Child’s State—‘ Whom will He 
where, to protest in very plain and energetic terms| Thirdly. What is that in man which teacheth|teach knowledge? and whom shall he make to 
against the military measures proposed by their|the fear? Which teacheth to depart from evil ?| understand doctrine ? Them that are weaned from 
governments ; those of Belgium declaring, in lan-| Every man hath in him an eye that sees the evil ;|the milk, and drawn from the breasts. . Isaiah 
guage of unmistakable explicitness, that “if the| what is that eye, which the god of this world doth| xxviii. 9. There seems to be nothing wanting to 
project of law presented without their consent, |so strive to blind, and doth generally blind ?|the attainment of the most sublime discoveries, 
and opposed to their interests, is voted, they will| Every man hath in him an enemy to evil, one that| but that precious nature of the little child, to 
not recognize this pretended law, and will refuse | never consented to it, but still reproves it, and| whom it is the Father’s good pleasure to unfold 
to submit to this fresh iniquity.’ ””— Advocate of fights against it, even in secret; What is this ?|the riches of his kingdom. May it be the dispo- 

4 Peace. ao is no less than a ray from Christ, the wisdom| sition of his poor, ignorant creatures to seek, above 

of God, out of the seat of the fear in every heart, |all seeking, the condition which he favors! 
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The Largest Printing-office in the World. 

The special correspondent of the Chicago Tri- 
bune has a long account of the Government print- 
ing-offices at Washington, D. C., from which we 
take the following : 

The building, fifty by three hundred feet, and 
four stories high, is situated on N. Capitol street, 
about a mile north of the Capitol, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Aloysius’ church. The building is an 
immense, narrow, bigoted sort of a looking struc- 


Independence Hall in the old geographies. 
acquainted at all with printing-offices would be 
struck with the cleanliness of this. The composi- 
tion room, where two hundred and more hands 
are daily employed, is on the second story, and 
occupies the entire size of the building, except a 
few feet at the east end, divided off for the office 
of Mr. Defrees, the Superintendent. 

The third floor is occupied entirely as a bindery, 
and the fourth as a folding room. The first floor 
is the press-room and the drying-room. On the 
second floor all the type are set for the whole of 
the Government printing. All the Department 
reports, which are distributed broadcast through- 
out the country, the blanks, executive documents, 
special, census, agricultural, patent office, internal 
revenue, and a hundred other reports, besides tons 
upon tons of printing for both Houses of Congress, 
are put intypeinthisroom. Here the President’s 
message, after it has been prepared ready for the 
assembling of Congress, is printed, and much other 
confidential work. The utmost vigilance is exer- 
cised on all matters requiring secresy, and I 
believe it has never been shown that apy execu- 
tive document received premature publication 
through the carelessness or connivance of any of 
the employees of the office. The confidential mat- 
ter comes first to the hands of the Superintendent, 
who transfers it under pledge to the foreman of 
the composing room, who does not allow the copy 
or matter to leave hissight. Two or three hands, 
or as many as may be necessary, are at once set 
to work, and are not allowed to leave the room 
until the job is done. When it is completed, the 
foreman sees that the type is at once distributed, 
and all slips, proofs, &c., destroyed. 

The printed matter, with the “copy,” is then 
returne to the Superintendent by the foreman, 
who states that he has not allowed the “ copy,” 
&c., to leave his sight. The number of copies 
ordered are then forwarded under seal to the 
proper person, .and the office has nothing to show 
that such a document exists. The ordinary sizes 
and styles of type are used here, and the printing, 
although in every case requiring the utmost haste, 
will compare favourably with any office in the coun- 
try. As an evidence of the rapidity of work of 
which this office is capable, I will state that I asked 
one whose business it was to know, how long it 
would take to put in type an octavo volume of five 
hundred pages, provided they had the type suffi- 
cient to compose itat one time. The reply was, 
“ About three days.” It is safe to say that in 
the way of books alone, the public printing-office 
turns out more copies every year than any half- 
dozen publishing houses in the country, and the 
larger share of the work in this office is not bound, 
and cannot be counted as “ books.” Some of the 
reports (the agricultural, for instance,) are printed 
to the extent of nearly 200,000 copies. The 
















latter report, for 1860, contains 692 pages, includ- 
ing 36 full pages of illustrations engraved on wood, 
and numerous swail engravings of agricultural 
machinery, &c. 

The estimated cost of printing and binding this 
volume in cloth is only eighty-four cents a copy, 
and the whole book is as well executed as ordinary 


compositors is four dollars per day of eight hours, 
or sixty cents a thousand—the price being regu- 
lated by the Union, which is here inexorable. 
All employees of the establishment are paid 
monthly. There are constant applications for 
situations, but there is no possible chance for 
strangers. A large number of printers resident 
ture, full of small windows, like the pictures of|here have applications on file, and when there 
One]|is a sudden demand, the requisition is supplied at 
once. 


the office, where all matter requiring more than 
20,000 copies—such as the Nautical Almanac, 
Agricultural and Patent Office Reports, &c.—is 
stereotyped. 


whole process of binding and delivering is per- 
formed. Here there are an hundred males, and 
about the same number of females—the busiest 
place I was ever in. 














There are in this room three embossing machines; 
one smashing machine, for pressing books before 
sewing; four cutting machines for printed books; 
eight ruling machines, running by steam; four 
backing machines for backing the books; twenty- 
one stitching presses for pressing finished books, 
and other machinery which I do not recall. There 
is an incalculable amount of work done in this 
room. 
000 books could be handsomely bound, in two 
weeks. 















the first floor. 
remarkable Bullock presses; twenty-five of the 














less, to the lateness of its perfection. 
tainly, one of the most remarkable pieces of me- 
chanism yet produced. The Bullock mechanism 
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books by private publishers. The most of the|the paper is only printed on one side, and is “fed” 
type used in this establishment is from the foundry|to the machine by hand, one sheet at a time. 
of L. Johnson & Co., Philadelphia. The pay of| After the edition has passed through, and printed 
on one side, it is ordinarily turned over to an- 
other press, and printed on the other side, or 
one press can be used with the delay of chang- 
ing the type. 
required for each cylinder; in the Bullock press 
no “feeder” is employed—it “feeds” itself. The 
press is cheaper, less cumbersome, simpler, dispen- 
ses with the labour of from ten to twenty hands, re- 
quires less power, saves the expense of cutting, 
counting, packing, wrapping, Xc., at the paper 
mill, from one to two cents on each pound of 
paper, and has other advantages which this letter 
will not permit me to notice. 






















A stereotyping establishment is connected with 


I was next shown the floor above, where the 


The bindery occupies the entire third floor. 


Dr. Roberts stated that an edition of 50, 


On the fourth floor there are eleven folding 


machines, very perfect and automatic, each of 
which folds sixteen pages with one action. 
balance of this room is stored with paper and 
printed matter waiting to be folded. There are 
less hands employed on this floor than any other, 
and these are mostly females. 


The 


The press-room, as has been stated, occupies 


There are in this room one of the 


Adams presses; six Hoe single cylinder presses; 


a number of the Gordon job presses, and some 
other kinds; in all, fifty-two. 
formed that there are only about a dozen of the 


I was recently in- 


Bullock presses now in operation, owing, doubt- 
It is cer- 


has but recently been introduced into the govern- 
ment printing office, and Mr. Defrees, and the fore- 
man of the press-room, speak of it the highest 
terms. In a given time, with two hands, it did 
the work of twenty Adams presses, and thirty-five 
hands. The cost of the Bullock press was 
$25,000, and of the Adams press, $3000. Mr. 
Defrees says that the agricultural report, 189,550 
copies, was the first and only book yet printed on 
this press. It has run more consecutive hours 
than any press known. In less than four months, 
at eight hours a day, with two men and a labourer, 
it printed eight millions of distinct impressions, 
without any effort to crowd its capacity. The 
paper for the use of this press comes from the 
mill in rolls containing thousands of sheets when 
cut into proper size. 

This roll is mounted on a reel, and the press 
started, which unwinds the paper, cuts off the 
required size, prints it on both sides at one ope- 
ration, counts the number of sheets, and deposits 
them on the delivery board ready for folding, at 
the rate of 8000 to 14,000 per hour, or, counting 







In the old presses a “feeder” is 


There is also attached to the printing office a 


complete foundry, or machine shop with lathes and 
other necessary appliances, so that the establish- 
ment is absolutely independent. 
gines—one 45-horse power, and the other 15-horse 
power. 


It has two en- 





Leonard Fell. 
Leonard Fell was in the employment of Judge’ 


Fell, of Swarthmore Hall, when he received the 
testimony of George Fox, in the year 1652. 
was a useful gospel minister, a man of a loving 
spirit, exhibiting a hopeful constancy in suffering 
for the truth, and christian boldness in defending 
it. Thus in the year 1670, we find him in a time 
of severe persecution, encouraging Friends to 


He 


maintain their religious principles faithfully. He 
writes: ‘‘ Look not at sufferings, but look to the 
Lord who is able to deliver. Did the Lord ever 
leave or forsake his people io a suffering condition, 
that stood for his name, or gave up themselves 
freely to whatever the persecutors could do? 
Friends! Be of a noble mind, and valiant for the 
truth upon earth. Trials come, that the chaff may 
be separated from the wheat : for they. who are of 
the noble seed will not be treacherous or false- 
hearted, but will have a faithful respect to the 
honor of God. Why need you fear any but the 
Lord God that made heaven and earth? I dare 
be bold to speak in the name of the Lord, that 
He will bring a calm. Let your confidence be in 
the Lord God: trust in His arm, and let Him be 
your shield.” 

It is related of Leonard Fell, that as he was 
travelling alone, he was once accosted by a high- 
wayman who demanded his money, which he gave . 
him. He next required his horse also, when 
Leonard Fell dismounted and let him take it; 
but, before the robber rode away, he solemnly 
warned him against the evil course he was pursu- 
ing. The highwayman became enraged ; asked 
him why he preached to him, and threatened “ to 
blow out his brains.” But Leonard Fell replied, 
‘¢ Though I would not give my life for my money 
or my horse, I would give it to save thy soul :” 
an answer which so went to the heart of the rob- 
ber, that he declared, if he were such a man as 
that, he would have neither his money nor his 
horse; both which he returned and went his way, 
leaving Leonard Fell in the enjoyment of that 
peace which attends the conscientious discharge 
of duty. 

This faithful man lived to see the storms of 
persecution, so fierce in the earlier days of the 
Society, in great measure pass away, and died in 
a good old age. His decease occurred at Darling- 
tou, in the year 1700. 


From the world we may derive lessons of human 
prudence; but it is only at the footstool of the 


both sides, at the rate of 16,000 to 28,000| Redeemer that we can learn those of heavenly 
impressions. In all other approved cylinder presses | Wisdom. 
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The Great Trees of California. 

A correspondent of the Nation who professes to 
be personally familiar with the facts, in a recent 
communication to that paper, corrects some of the 
current errors in relation to these remarkable 
trees. He says: “A very erroneous notion has 
obtained credence that the number of these gigan- 
tic trees in California is very restricted. On the 
contrary, they are found in great numbers at a 
certain elevation of from 5000 to 6000 fect or 
more, all the way from the Calaveras Grove, near 
Murpby’s, southward into Tulare county, over a 
hundred and fifty miles in extent, dotted here and 
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working days, being required to accomplish the|upon him, the pressure is relieved by a self-acting 


work. No other of the big trees in either the|valve, fixed at the side of the head. 


If the pump 


Calaveras or Mariposa Groves has been cut down. |dose not furnish sufficient air, the diver indicates 
The ‘‘ Mother of the Forest,’”’ also in the Cala-|the fact by signs, and the supply is increased, 
veras Grove, was stripped of its bark for 116 feet |H. Hill has remained under water five hours ata 


upwards from the ground. This tree is now dead, 
of course,—the scaffolding by which the perilous 
work of removing the bark was accomplished still 
standing,—and thus denuded measures 78 feet in 
circumference, and 327 feet in height. It was a 
section of the bark from this tree which was shown 
in New York in 1853-4, and which was after- 
wards set up at Sydenham Palace, London, where 


there among the stately ‘sugar pine,’ and magni-|it was destroyed by fire. 


ficent spruce trees. The observations of Brewer, 
King and Gardner, of the Geological Survey, 
have added greatly to our knowledge of the geo- 
graphical range of this magnificent tree.’ All the 
Sequoras of nutable magnitude in the Calaveras 
Grove have been named by various visitors, and 
in some instances the names are engraved on 
tablets of marble attached to the trunks about 
twenty feet from the ground. Among the names 
may be found Humbolt, Lindley, Hooker, Wash- 
ington, Bryant, Longfellow, Gray, Torrey, Dana, 
&e., &e. 

It appears, also, that the age of the Sequora has 
been greatly overstated. On this point the writer 
observes : “‘ The rings of annual growth have been 
repeatedly counted on the stump of the giant 
which was cut down in the Calaveras Grove in 
1853. They do not exceed 1255, but as a portion 
at the centre is decayed, it is safe to say that the 
age of the tree was not less than 1300 years, nor 
was it much, if at all, older than this. Hooker 
and other early writers, were led into a very na- 
tural error, respecting the age of these trees, from 
counting the rings in a section cut from near the 
outer diameter and from the number of rings ina 
foot of thickness, computing the number for a 
radius of ten or fifteen feet. This mode of com- 
putation overlooked the important fact that the 
rapidity of growth greatly diminished as the age 
of the tree advanced. Hence filty years in the 
first century of the age of one of the monarchs of 
the forest, occupied as much space in the radius 
as two or more centuries near the outer circum- 
ference. Moreover, it is a curious fact, but 
natural enough, that these annual growths make 
a sort of meteorological register, chronicling the 
more or less favorable seasons of growth, corre- 


. Sponding to periods of extreme drouth or to very 


favorable seasons. Thus several rings in succes- 
sion are of about identical thickness, indicating a 
uniform condition of growth ; then may follow one 
or two of remarkable magnitude, and again several 
of very noticeable narrowness, one or two perhaps 
indicating a period of almost entire rest. It would 
be both curious and instructive to compare these 
natural records with the known periods of extreme 
drouth and rainfall, of which several huve been 
observed since the occupation of the country by 
Europeans, about ninety years. Should such a 
comparison show coincidences with these known 
meteorological epochs, starting from a given date, 
as_1853, when the Calaveras tree was felled, it 
would be easy to fix the exact date of all periods 
of greatly diminished or increased growth, and 
from these data possibly some law of succession 
in the order of such events might be evolved.” 
“The diameter of the particular tree in ques- 
tion, at the base, is said to have been 30 feet be- 
fore the bark was removed. A portion of the 
shaft now resting upon the ground was, six feet 
above the roots, twenty-six feet through, without 
the bark. This tree was cut down by the use of 
large augers boring holes as close side by side as 
possible, the labor of five men for twenty-five 





Selected. 
PRIDE. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

Though pride may show some nobleness 
When honor’s its ally, 

Yet there is such a thing on earth, 
As holding heads too high! 

The sweetest bird builds near the ground— 
The loveliest flower springs low ; 

And we must stoop for happiness, 
If we its worth would know. 


The huntblest being born is great, 
If true to his degree, 

T’is virtue illustrates his fate, 
Whatever that may be! 

Then let us daily learn to love 
Simplicity and worth, 

For not the eagle but the dove 
Brought peace unto the earth. 





Selected. 
A PERSIAN FABLE. 
A Persian fable says—One day 
A wanderer found a lump of clay 
So redolent of sweet perfume, 
Its odor scented all his room. 
“ What art thou?” was his quick demand, 
“ Art thou some gum from Samarcand? 
“ Or spikenard in a rude disguise ? 
“Or other costly merchandise ?” 
“Nay: I am but a lump of clay.” 
“Then whence this woudrous sweetness? Say!” 
“Friend, if the secret I disclose, 
“T have been dwelling with the rose.” 
Meet parable! For will not those 
Who love to dwell with Sharon’s Rose, 
Distil sweet scents o’er all around, 
Tho’ poor and mean themselves be found? 
Good Lord, abide with us, that we 
May catch these odors fresh from Thee. 
—Christian Observer. 





Three Years Under Water. 
THE SUBMARINE LIFE OF A PROFESSIONAL DIVER. 


About twenty years ago, Hiram Hall accepted 
employment on wrecking or submarine bell boats. 
In time he was installed as diver. He remained in 
this employment a period of eighteen years. The 
use of a bell, in diving, is now discarded. The 
diver wears a water-tight armor over his entire 
person, except the head, which is covered by an 
inverted metallic pot, in which the head can turn 
and move at ease. Thick, transparent glass is 
fixed in front, to serve as windows ; and to prevent 
accident, this glass is protected by steel guards or 
fenders. Equipped in this armor, the diver puts 
on a pair of lead-soled shoes, weighing each 
twenty pounds, lashes to his back and breast a 
piece of lead weighing forty pounds, attaches the 
tube, through which he receives air, to the back 
of his headpot, and then is ready for his submarine 
explorations. He generally descends to the bot- 
tom of the river by the use of a ladder, but can, 
without incurring any risk, jump from the boat, 
and sink tothe bottom. The moment he disappears 


time. The great weight of lead fastened upon 
his feet and body is necessary to counteract the 
buoyancy of the air furnished him bythe pump, 
While on the boat the armor and weights form a 
load for a strong wan, under water they impose no 
realizable weight, and in no way impede motion. 
H. Hill has, while under water, often clambered 
up stanchions, jumped down hatchways, a distance 
of twelve and fifteen feet, with much greater ease, 
and less risk than he might have performed the 
same feats out of water. Taking with him his 
tools, he has frequently worked for hours at a 
time, patching up the bottoms of snagged steamers, 
sawing boards, boring holes, driving nails, &c., 
with perfect ease and accuracy. When the water 
is clear, he can recognize shapes at a distance 
of two or three feet, and at a distance of six inches 
ean determine the different kinds of timber. 
When the rivers are high, and the water is muddy, 
every thing is impenetrably black, rendering it 
immaterial whether his eyes are open or shut. 
But with him the character of the water is im- 
material. He has been at the business so long 
that by mere sense of touch he can instantly de- 
termine what portion of the wreck he is exploring; 
can cork up cracks, or patch-up holes; can deter- 
mine the character of a sunken cargo; pass from 
hatch to hatch through the hold, and do every 
thing else under water that an expert blind man 
might doon land. He says that he breathes full 
and satisfactorily ; that there is no stifling sensa- 
tion, no odds how long he remains under. Indeed, 
s0 accustomed is he to life and labor under water, 
that he feels somewhat lost when his stay on land 
is protracted. He is of opinion that about three 
years of his life have been spent under water, yet 
he has no scales on his body, no signs of fins or 
gills, not even web feet. He is, toall intents and 
purposes, a human being, not even partaking of 
the nature of a mer-man, or any other fish.— Late 
Paper. ; 
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For “ The Friend.” 

It is astonishing that any who have access to 
the Holy Scriptures, can believe that the christian 
religion sanctions a system which includes such 
ecclesiastical assumption, mummery, and senseless 
show, as are described in the following account 
taken from a recent number of the Christian 
Advocate. It is offered for insertion in ‘ The 
Friend,” in order that its readers may see how 
great are their privileges in escaping from the im- 
positions of men, bent upon making “the church” 
a means for ministering to their pride and corrupt 
propensities. 

“INVESTITURE OF THE NEW CARDINALS. 


On Monday, March 16, in a public consistory, 
the pope presented to the six new cardinals their 
red hats, and the ceremony was an imposing one. 
The Sala Reggia, one of the handsome rooms of 
the Vatican, had been prepared for the purpose, 
a raised balcony, covered with red and gold, being 
placed across one end for the reception of the 
ladies, who, in black dresses and vails, filled it 
entirely. On each side were similar inclosures, 
one for the king of Naples, who was present with 
his sister-in-law, and with his suite in court dress; 
the other for the diplomatic corps, which was 
numerously and brilliantly represented. Under- 
neath were boxes for a princely Russian family 


under water, the air-pump commences its work of|}and for some of the Italian nobility, among whom 


supplying him with a constant stream of fresh air. 
If at any time the air creates too great a pressure 


I noticed, from her likeness to the new Cardinal 
Bonaparte, his sister, the Countess Campello. At 
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the extreme opposite end was the raised platform, 
on which was placed the chair for the pope, on 
each side of which were high seats for the cardi- 
pals. The lower portion of the room was densely 
filled with spectators, kept in place by the Swiss 

uard, two of whom were stationed at the entrance 
to the cardinals’ seats, behind which, and close up 
to the pope, I had the good fortune to be placed, 
with some few other privileged spectators. 

From the door at the lower end, opposite the 
Sistine Chapel, a procession soon appeared, with 
cross-bearer, servitors, minor ecclesiastics, and a 
pumber of monsignori, who ranged themselves, 
standing on each side of the pope’s chair. Then 
followed the cardinals, all in purple, (it being 
Lent,) each with two train-bearers, to the number 
of twenty-eight, and after them the pope appeared, 
carried in his chair of state, with the peacock- 
feather fans, every one, except the cardinals, who 
remained standing, kneeling as he passed. As he 
reached the platform the chair was lowered to the 
floor, and he stepped from that to the one prepared 
for him on the platform, Cardinal Antonelli and 
another whose name I did not catch being seated 
on each side of him. The cardinals in turn made 
their obeisances to the pope, kneeling before him, 
kissing his hand, and as they rose bowing to him 
and to the cardinals with him. The lawyers in 
their gowns then advanced, knelt, and read the 
form of appointment for the newly created car- 
dinals, after which twelve of the old cardinals 
withdrew to seek their new colleagues. The first 
to appear was the Bonaparte, escorted by Anto- 
nelli and , and as they left him at the en- 
trance to the inclosure, he stood a few moments, 
the observed of all observers, for what may not be 
his future ? 

Superbly dressed in purple moire antique, with 


the Napoleon brow, eyes, complexion, and mouth, 
(the nose, though finely chiseled, apparently not 
in line with the centre of the chin,) in the prime 
of life, but little over forty, he bowed low at the 
entrance, repeated, the same salutation half way 
up, and then a third time as he reached the plat- 


form where sat the pope. Mounting this, he 
knelt, kissed first the foot, then the knee, and 
then the hand of the holy father, who thereupon 
placed his arms around the cardinal’s neck and 
saluted him on each cheek or shoulder. The five 
other cardinals, Gonella, Berardi, Monaco, Bar- 
romeo, and Copalti, went in their turn through 
the same ceremony, after which they knelt in the 
same order before the pdpe again to receive the 
red hat, which was placed by a monsignori on the 
head of each, the pope reading from a large book 
which he held before him what I supposed to be 
the form of appointment. This finished, the six 
new cardinals made the rounds of the other twenty- 
eight, receiving from each one the same kiss of 
peace and brotherly love as from the pope, accom- 
panied in many cases by hearty congratulations 
and handshakings, making altogether quite a jolly 
party of jolly old gentlemen. The procession was 
then formed—the pope last—and proceeded to 
the Sistine Chapel, where a grand Ze Deum was 
sung by the pope’s picked choir, whose extraor- 
dinary voices gave the famous music with great 
effect ; and so ended the ceremony of the morning. 
Three of the newly-created cardinals not being 
present, their red skull caps (the hats they can 
only receive at Rome) were sent to them at Lis- 
bon, Madrid, and Valladolid, by three of the 
pope’s guardia nobile, and this opportunity for a 
journey in style is always sought for by these gen- 
tlemen, as they are treated, of course, with great 
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In the afternoon all the cardinals repaired in 
state to St. Peter’s, where they made their devo- 
tions and knelt at the different shrines, the grand 
old church being filled with spectators, of whom 
our countrymen formed no inconsiderable portion ; 
and, as we have no American minister here, it 
was pleasant to see some official representatives of 
the country in the shape of army and navy uni- 
forms. The procession from the church was very 
gorgeous, for the cardinals came in their carriages 
of state—mostly red and gold—with coachmen 
and five or six running footmen, all in rich liveries, 
to each coach, and with a guard of papal dragoons. 
The Bonaparte equipage was especially magnifi- 
cent, and it was noticed that his attendants wore 
the green liveries, with the imperial eagle in gold 
on their sleeves, which marked their master as a 
member of that imperial house. The evening was 
given up to visits of congratulation to the new 
cardinals, whose palaces were brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and the visitors numerous. The appoint- 
ment at this juncture of a Bonaparte cardinal 
while Louis Napoleon retains the sceptre in 
France, recalls vividly the dream of the first em- 
peror, whose ambitious views for Cardinal Fesch 
are matters of history. A Bonaparte on the im- 
perial throne of France, with a Bonaparte in the 
chair of St. Peter—and Pio Nono, having reigned 
twenty-two years, has, according to all traditions, 
but three more years to live—the union of the 
great military with the great spiritual sovereign of 
the world—what may not such a future bring 
forth ?””— Correspondent of New York Times. 


For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 
Journal of a Deceased Minister, 
(Continued from page 302.) 

‘First mo. 14th, 1840. * * * Thy allusion to 
the necessity of ‘ offering the whole heart in sac- 
rifice’ I particularly noticed ; and I think I have 
rather unusually of late been impressed with the 
conviction of its necessity, and the beauty and 
desirableness of being made willing in very deed 
to resign to our Heavenly Director and Friend, 
all we can give. Surely there is no state so de- 
sirable as entire acquiescence to the will of Him 
who adapteth all his dispensations to our need, 
and will perfect his whole pleasure in us, if the 
fault is not our own. True the creature must 
nearly feel the prostration necessary for so great 
an attainment, but what matter to how great a 
degree the furnace is heated, if it but perfect our 
purification, and liberate us from the bondage of 
the world and our own lusts. My attention was 
just now arrested and interested in the following 
remark of S. Scott: ‘ In the hour of distress and 
deep deprivation what language shall I adopt? 
What accents shall I utter? Surely hot those 
of absolute despondency, lest I should add drun- 
kenness to thirst.’ He concludes rather to adopt 
the plaintive determination of the prophet for- 
merly : ‘I will bewail with the weeping of Jazer 
the vine of Sibneh, &c., because the summer 
fruits and the harvest is fallen.’ There is also 
much contained, I think, in the simple asser- 
tion formerly uttered, ‘Their strength is to sit 
still.’ ‘In the Lord Jesus Christ is the sal- 
vation of Israel ;’ and however we may weary 
ourselves in our vain disquietudes, while fear is 
on every side, our surest and safest way certainly 
is, so far as we can, to throw ourselves upon his 
providence, being assured that He will work all 
in us, if we can but submit our cause to Him. 
Again, thou alludes to the liability of our losing 
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‘Shepherd of Israel is by our side.’ Ah! how 


often is such the case, when we can exclaim with 
an afflicted servant of other days: ‘ Behold I go 
forward, but he is not there—backward, but I 
cannot perceive him—on the right hand where 
He doth work, but I cannot behold Him. He 
hideth himself on the left hand that I cannot see 
Him.’ One language has been spoken by all his 
servants of former days as now, and can we expect 
to escape? ‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth ;’ and we find Him spoken of ‘as the God 
who hideth his face from the house of Israel.’ 
Well, I believe, none ever were ashamed who un- 
reservedly trusted Him, and I believe also, ‘ What 
he hath promised he is able to perform.’ He is 
‘strength in weakness,’ and knoweth us just as 
we are. What encouragement then to trust in 
simple faith, avoiding anxious care for the mor- 
row, and looking to Him in every emergency, as 
the only source of help and consolation. He 
healeth the broken in heart, and will no doubt in 
his own time put his children in possession of 
the rest promised them, a foretaste here, the full 
fruition hereafter. Dost thou remember ‘the rest 
in obedience’ alluded to not long since in your 
parlor? It particularly touched my feelings. 

‘There are many lets and hindrances, trials 
and temptations in this transient pilgrimage of 
life, but He whom we have to do with is most 
merciful, and will never in the course of his dis- 
cipline inflict one unnecessary pain. I think [ 
feel, and have felt sympathy with thee in thy 
lonely sittings, but can only desire that full sur- 
render and entire submission, which will lead thee 
to bow to every requisition, and surrender thyself 
wholly and entirely to our Heavenly High Priest, 
Counsellor and King.” 

“Ist mo. 21st, 1840. * * * I believe (and I 
would express it reverently,) that the Arm of 
saving help is outstretched for thy support; that 
the eye of Omnipotence watches over thee to save 
thee ; and that He will surely lead thee into pas- 
tures of his own preparing, if the fault be not 
thy own—if creaturely weakness is not opposed 
as a barrier to his designs on thy behalf. There 
is a ‘ rest remaining for the people of God;’ and 
although the full fruition may be reserved for an 
after state, no doubt a foretaste is permitted the 
willing and obedient, even from Him who leadeth 
his flock, and causeth them to lie down at noon. 

“We may speculate upon the desirableness of 
submitting ourselves unreservedly, even to the 
degree of entire passiveness, and the mind may 
form resolutions tending to its own reduction, but 
neither in this respect is the work ourown. We 
can but co-operate, and feel too that the spirit of 
co-operation is entirely the gift of Him who holds 
all things at his own disposal. But I fear we 
are apt to make cur own way more difficult than 
it need be. If when the cloud rests on our taber- 
nacle, we could be still indeed, and endeavor to 
reap the benefit of that dispensation, how readily 
could we travel forward in the right time, and no 
doubt discover we had lost nothing by what 
seemed to us only a tarriance in the wilderness to 
no purpose, but rather an obstruction to our speedy 
entrance on the promised land. 

‘““ How interestedly my feelings hover round - 
your house. I hope much for , even that the 
operation of the sword of the Spirit may have its 
full effect. ‘Faithful is he that calleth you.’ 


|'To the very uttermost He is ready to save all that 


will come to him in the obedience of faith, and 
although clouds and darkness may be round about 
us, yet He remains to be the light of his people, 


distinction in their capacity of representatives of|sight in moments of deepest extremity, of our|and will most surely lead them into plain paths 


the holy father, and bearers of such coveted ap- 
pointments. 


nearness to the Fountain of help, even forgetting 
in thy beautifully appropriate language that the 


if his instructions are submitted to. True, our 
faith at times almost fails us, and discouragement 
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as as overwhelming current threatens our ship-|ernment founded upon two domestic elements, 
wreck ; but how often is help found at hand when | corruption and terrorism.” 
least looked for, and the secret, almost unperceiv-| ‘‘ Has not this canker been making fearful 
ed assurance still about us, that a strong Arm is|progress among the Anglo-Saxons both of Eng- 
underneath. land and the United States during the past half 
“We hear nothing particularly respecting|century? It requires but a short memory to recall 
, only that his preference for Friends’ |the simplicity of our forefathers, and to be able 
society continued. was frequently with |to contrast their individual and social habits with 
him, much to his satisfaction. How soon adeath-|those of the present day. In every department 
bed changes our prospects, and varies our pleas-|of life the fondness for display and the social 
ures! But are we not too apt to seize upon slight |distinction based upon display is apparent, and 
indications of a change of heart, and believe too, |nowbere perhaps more apparent than in the chur- 





too readily, things are as we would have them to|ches—those organizations of faith and discipline 


be. 
shall enter into my kingdom ?’” 

The discerning reader will perceive in the fol- 
lowing letter the introduction of a new corres- 
pondent. While there may be room for the 
charge of repetition, the changed and condensed 
form in which the exercised and struggling spirit 
seeks to communicate itself in language, will, we 
trust, excuse its insertion. 

“2d mo., 1840. * * * Clouds so interpose, 
and a weak faith intervening to mar the cherished 
prospects, I ofttimes almost consider myself ex- 
cluded these emollients, and conclude the sym- 
pathies of no one reaches the solitary spot where 
I dwell. Nevertheless I must acknowledge it 
seemed to me not a little remarkable thou should’st 
so kindly have introduced an openness, and as- 
sured me in no small degree, thou wast willing to 
participate in the trials and conflicts of a spirit 
prostrate as mine. Iam in no degree disposed 
to question the perfect wisdom and justice of the 
dispensations meted out to us individually by 
the grand Disposer of events. I admit the per- 
fect and complete administration of every part of 
the discipline inflicted, even to an hair’s breadth. 
But the mind sometimes bends wearily under the 


pressure of continued affliction, and is ready to 
conclude its own state singular, and that a sepa- 
ration from the common lot of humanity marks 


our case. When subject to this, it is difficult to 
believe the Divine Kye regards us, or that his 
mercy and compassion bears with all the multi- 
plied and aggravated iniquities to which our minds 
are a prey. I have felt myself now for nearly two 
years the subject of a gloomy exercise that scarcely 
a ray of light penetrates; and if any change oc- 
curs, it is only a regular gradation in the down 
hill track. Such a situation of course excludes 
much variation of spirits, and I again and again 
conclude it best and safest for me to dwell mostlf 
alone and in silence. It may be I shall again be 
remembered, though hope is at a low ebb. The 
language of the Psalmist is often present with 
me: ‘ Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, 
so that I am not able to look up.’ Prostrate as 
I describe myself, words do not reach my feelings, 
nor convey that depth of weakness and bitterness 
that seems my necessary clothing.” 
amniipiggenann 
For “ The Friend.” 


Respect Paid to Wealth. 


The following article condensed from the edi- 
torial columns of the Philadelphia Press of the 
8th inst., contains so much that is interesting and 
suggestive, that it is offered for insertion in ‘‘ The 
Friend.” 

“In reviewing the causes which led to the 
downfall of ancient Rome, in his work on the 
‘Intellectual Development of Europe,’’ the learn- 
ed author, Dr. Draper, says: ‘An evil day is 
approaching when it becomes recognized in a 
community that the only standard of social dis- 


‘ Not all those who say unto me Lord, Lord, bound by the tenets of their reputed Head to 


dissuade from pride and worldliness. To what 
are the absurdities of Ritualism and the initiation 
of Romish ceremonies in the Episcopal Church 
attributable but to fondoess for display? To what 
the increased splendor and luxury of the meeting- 
houses of all Protestant denominations, and the 
great salaries bestowed upon their preachers? 
Compare the methodist meeting-houses of to-day 
with their bells, organs, steeples, pews, crosses, 
and other ornamentations, with the plain houses, 
wooden benches, congregational singing, earnest 
exhortations, and revivals of even twenty years 
ago. To the leading generation of that day, 
dressed in plain coats and bonnets, the familiar 
usages of the present time would have been gross 
abominations. We need not single out any sect, 
and certainly mean to make no invidious com- 
parison by so doing, for all of the so-called evan- 
gelical societies are equally guilty, and all give 
evidences of the growing influence of fashion and 
wealth in modifying principle and discipline. 
The Quakers, and, perhaps, one or two other sects 
not numerically strong, are the only ones who make 
a virtue of resistance in this matter. The various 
religious denominations have become, according 
to their wealth in various localities, the arbiters 
of social distinction, and in their fashionable ten- 
dency seem to forget the mission of Christ, and 
that he came to the poor. A poor man’s church 
would be, indeed, a novelty worthy of especial 
newspaper record and description. Societies and 
orders, secret and otherwise, give evidence of the 
same tendency, and the accumulation of wealth 
amongst their members manifests itself in a fond- 
ness for display and ceremony in new and grand 
temples and rich regalia.” 

“It is incredible that men should make the 
sacrifices, mental and bodily, which they do, 
merely to get the material benefits which money 
purchases. Who would undertake an extra bur- 
den of business for the purpose of getting a cellar 
of choice wines for his own drinking? He who 
does it, does it that he may have choice wines to 
give his guests and gain their praises. Where is 
the man who would lie awake at night devising 
means to increase his income in the hope of being 
able to provide his wife with a carriage and pair, 
were the use of the carriage the sole considera- 
tion? It is because of the éc/at which the carriage 
will give, that he enters on these additional anx- 
ieties. The outward paraphernalia of wealth is 
necessary to bring to him that social consideration 
which is the chief stimulus of his striving after 
wealth, and the homage so universally given to 
it is the great cause of those dishonesties in trade, 
and tricks and malpractices which have become 
so common as to be almost proverbial. To this 
cause we may ascribe the organized frauds upon 
the revenues of the Government, amounting in 
the aggregate to more millions of dollars than the 
Government can collect. In treating of the blind 
homage to wealth displayed in English society, a 


below the surface. This gigantic system of dig. 
honesty, branching out into every conceivable 
form of fraud, has roots that run underneath our 
whole social fabric, and, sending fibres into every 
house, suck up strength from our daily sayings 
and doings. In every dining-room a rootlet finds 
food when the conversation turns on so-and-so’s 
successful speculation, his purchase of an estate, 
his probable worth—on this man’s recent large 
legacy, and the other’s advantageous match; 
for being thus talked about is one form of that 
tacit respect which men struggle for. 
drawing-room furnishes nourishment in the ad. 
miration awarded to costliness—to silks that are 
rich, that is, expensive; to dresses that contain 
an enormous quantity of material, that is, are 
expensive; to laces that are hand-made, that is, 
expensive ; to diamonds that are rare, that is, 
expensive ; to china that is old, that is, expensive, 
And from scores of small remarks, and from 
minutiz of behaviour which in all circles hourly 
imply how completely the idea of respectability 
involves that of costly materials, there is drawn 
fresh pabulum.’ ” 


Eve 


Babylon. 

The time was when the stories of the old Greek 
traveller, Herodotus, were by many ridiculed 
rather than believed. He had visited the lands 
where Oriental fancy has luxuriated in the ex- 
travagance of fiction, and it was assumed that his 
own fancy, rather than reason, had guided his 
pen. But of all his accounts, none was perhaps 
more difficult of belief than what he had to say of 
ancient Babylon. Its extent, according to him, 
was enormous. A half score of such cities as New 
York and Philadelphia might have found ample 
space within its walls. Those walls, too, might 
themselves be accounted one of the wonders of 
the world. Sixty miles in circuit, they rose to 
such a height that one might have looked down 
from their summit more than a hundred feet be- 
low him to the top of a monument as lofty as that 
of the granite pile on Bunker Hill. Within these 
walls were structures so vast and magnificent that 
the stateliest monuments of modern architecture 
would be only like the Jog-houses of the pioneer 
by their side. 

And all this—much of which he asserts that 
he visited and examined for himself—was in a 
region of country now known as “ Desert.’ The 
traveller who, from the Persian Gulf, ascends the 
Euphrates a distance of two hundred and forty 
miles to the north-west, comes to the modern city 
of Hillah, with a few thousand inhabitants. The 
river at this point is less than one-eighth of a mile 
wide, and Hillah itself is one of the least enter- 
prising and attractive cities of the Hast. Yet its 
houses are built from the brick and rubbish 
gathered from mounds not far distant, across the 
stream ; and each of those bricks, more than two 
thousand years old, has a story to tell as strange 
as any on the page of Herodotus; for on each of 
them has been traced an inscription that preserves 
the name of an ancient monarch, and that monarch 
the king of Babylon ; and each of them was taken 
from ruins which even in their decay proclaim 
the control of an amount of “naked human 
strength” which no modern ruler or tyrant, not 
even the Czar of all the Russias, could command. 

Modern travellers have restored to Herodotus 
his long-lost credit. The remains of ancient 
grandeur which still mark the former site of 
Babylon rebuke our incredulity. At some remote 
period it was densely occupied by an industrious 
and thrifty people. It was covered over with 


tinction is wealth.’ That day was soon followed|thoughtful writer says: ‘ Yes, the evil is deeper|villages, and towns, and cities. It presented s 
in Rome by its unavoidable consequence—a gov-ithan it appears—draws its nutriment from far|scene of green fields and bounteous harvests—of 
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monuments of civilization, enterprise, and art.| fact that his name is embodied in the royal titles, 


The traces of ancient wealth and prosperity are 
abundant, ‘“ mounds of earth, covering the ruins 
of buildings or the sites of fenced stations and 
forts, are scattered far and wide over the plains. 
When the winter rains furrow the face of the 
land, inscribed stones, graven pottery, and masses 
of brickwork, the certain signs of former habita- 
tion, are everywhere found by the wandering 
Arab.”” The remains of ancient culture are also 
visible. The dry beds of enormous canals and 
countless watercourses are spread like an immense 
network over the face of the country. Even one 
familiar with the achievements of modern civiliza- 
tion is filled with surprise and admiration as he 
gazes upon these gigantic works, these lingering 
evidences of industry, skill, power and wealth. 

Mere curiosity might tempt ove to inquire into 
the history of these monuments of ancient indus- 
try and the causes of this widespread desolation. 
But this curiosity is quickened when the traveller 
notes the giant mounds, beneath which are buried 
such immense masses of masonry that our modern 
palaces seem like hovels by their side ; and another 
emotion besides curiosity impels to investigation 
when we are told that these vast desolations and 
these immense ruins were depicted by anticipation 
more than two thousand years ago, just as the 
traveller describes them to-day, and that the latter 
borrows the very words of the prophets as most 
appropriate to set forth the scenes that meet his 
eye. 

Who were the builders and owners of these ex- 
tensive works and monuments, and what fate has 
overtaken them? The study of their remains 
carries us back to the obscurity of centuries that 
have no other record. Tradition locates here, and 
even identifies with the Babel of the ruins, al- 
though probably on insufficient grounds, the 
famous Tower of Babel erected on these plains of 
Shinar almost immediately after the Flood. The 
name of Babylon is doubtless derived from the 
name of the tower, whether we accept it from the 
Hebrew, and render it “ confusion,” or study its 
native etymology and translate it the “gate of 
God.” At the time of its erection, or soon after, 
the vast plains around it were thickly peopled. 
The region to the south, in the direction of the 
Persian Gulf, according to Loftus, was crowded 
with population ; and if even now the remains of 
the dead which are still to be found there ina 
partial state of preservation, were restored to life, 
it would be densely inhabited. Of this region, 
although it may have been that several centuries 
first intervened, Babylon at length became the 
capital. The native historian, Berosus, seems to 
have possessed authentic records of his country 
for a period of at least two thousand years before 
the time of Alexander, thus carrying his meagre 
account up to a time not long subsequent to the 
date usually assigned to the Deluge. In accord- 
ance with this fact, Scripture represents the “ be- 
ginning of the kingdom” as belongingfto the time 
of Nimrod, of whom no trace has been found in 
the Babylonian remains, although it is barely pos- 


sible that he may be identified with the Bel of|bers to till the soil. 


the Babylonians and the Belus of the Greeks. 
But even at this early period civilization had 
made some progress. Idolatry and polytheism 
belong to a later age. We are now warranted in 
inferring that the Assyrians, and the Babylonians, 
who were neighbors and kindred to them, “ wor- 
shipped one supreme God, as the great national 
deity, under whose immediate and special protec- 
tion they lived and their empire existed.” This 
deity was known among the different nations by 
different names, as Asshur among the Assyrians, 


as Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar, indicates 
his supremacy as the national deity, and gives 
evidence in favor of the early origin of a nation 
that received its knowledge of the one God by 
tradition directly from the survivors of the Deluge. 
The Baal of the Moabites and Phenicians is at 
length introduced as the Bel of the Babylonians, 
and thenceforth we have the tower of Belus, of 
which Herodotus makes mention, and the incorpo- 
ration of the name, as in the case of Belshazzar, 
in the royal titles. 
(To be continued.) 
Selected. 

There is no neutral ground, there can be no 
truce on earth, between the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of Satan. If we do not invade and 
attack him, he assuredly will invade and destroy 
us. It is only by our members (Friends,) awak- 
ening to their military duties, that the battle cap 
be turned from the gate, and our Jerusalem be 
saved from the besiegers. We must not sit 
placidly at ease, behind the ramparts, erected by 
our ancestors, fancying them impregnable or per- 
fect, waiting until our very walls are thrown down 
before we arouse from our torpor; but we must 
sally forth again, as of old, under the all-con- 
quering banner of that Prince ‘and Saviour who 
giveth power to the faint, and to them that have 
no might He increaseth strength. 
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The article on our first page taken from the 
“‘ Advocate of Peace,” is calculated to incite 
thoughtful persons reading it, to serious reflection 
as to the ultimate consequences likely to result 
from the unchristian determination manifested 
by the rulers in Europe to make every interest of 
the people bend to preparations for war. Apart 
from the unsettlement and continued fear pre- 
vailing in the several nations from their respective 
governments keeping them bristling with bayo- 
nets, and like powder magazines exposed to ex- 
plosion from some chance spark, thus checking 
enterprise and impeding industrial pursuits ; there 
are evils springing from the same cause that are 
making themselves felt, especially among the 
middle and lower classes, and demanding prompt 
consideration of means to mitigate or remove 
them. 

What with the imposition of heavy taxes on 
industry and occupations of all kinds, to meet the 
enormous expenditures incurred for military pur- 
poses, and the withdrawing of so many hundreds 
of thousands of able-bodied men from productive 
employments, and making them wasteful consum- 
ers, the people are becoming more and more 
impoverished, and there appears danger of fre- 
quent scarcity of food for want of sufficient num- 
Thus, there being more 
mouths to fill than there are hands to provide the 
necessary nourishment, the working classes who 
are allowed to stay at home, will be kept liable to 


|starvation because of the enhanced price of bread 


and meat, and the onerous exactions of this war 
policy. 

It appears that present privation and dread of 
future increased suffering, are arousing the people 
of France, Germany and Prussia to some thought- 
fulness on their causes and the means of their 
prevention, while sume intelligent philanthropists 


educate the public mind to clearer conceptions of 
the true interests of communities, and the folly 
as well as wickedness of the policy so long follow- 
ed. 

It is therefore possible that the mania for mul- 
tiplying armies, taxing ingenuity to the utmost 
to manufacture the most efficient instruments to 
destroy buman life, and oppressing all but the 
privileged classes to pay for these murderous hosts 
and their barbarous equipments, may yet impel 
the people to resistance, and lead to discarding 
the system, and to the overthrow of those who now 
support it for their own selfish and ambitious ends. 
“ Some seek diversion in the tented field, 

And make the sorrows of mankind their sport. 

But war’s a game, which, were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at. Nations would do well 

To extort their truncheons from the puny hands 

Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 

Are gratified with mischief, and who spoil, 

Because men suffer it, their toy the world.” 


It would become all who have influence in our 
country—and who has not—to look well to the 
tendency to rivet this same war policy on the 
government. There is the same disposition among 
our politicians to squander the peoples’ money 
for military show, for needless, and worse than 
needless armies ; to make heroes of men, and place 
them in the highest and most influential offices, 
merely because they have been successful soldiers, 
and distinguished themselves by the adroitness 
or dogged determination with which they have 
carried on the “‘ game”’ of taking human life, and 
spreading rapive and destruction throughout the 
land. The people are now groaning under the 
oppressive burdens imposed by war, and they 
complain loudly; but at the same time, many of 


_|them show their own “infirm and baby minds,” 


by sacrificing their best interests and the princi- 
ples of the Prince of Peace, in order to gratify 
this propensity of fallen human nature to “ hero 
worship.” The virus introduced into the “ body 
politic” by the late war, still manifests its baneful 
effects, and unless checked by more intelligent 
public opinion, may yet bring our country into 
the crippled and pitiable condition of the military 
scourged kingdoms of Europe. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The funeral of Lord Brougham took place 
on the 13th at Cannes. In the House of Commons the 
bill to suspend the making of appointments in the Irish 
Church has passed first reading. The bill is to remain 
in effect until 8th mo. Ist, 1869. The Queen declines 
taking any part in the contest on the Irish Church. In 
replying to the petition of the House of Commons, based 
on Gladstone’s third resolution, the Queen says, she de- 
sires that her interest in the temporalities of the Irish 
Church will not in any way hinder Parliamentary legis- 
lation on that subject. On the 15th a deputation from 
the Irish Hierarchy waited upon her, with a remon- 
strance against the proposed changes, but she declined 
committing herself to the policy of either Church or 
Liberal party. In the House of Commons, John Bright 
presented a petition from the people of Nova Scotia, 
praying Parliament to repeal the act by which that pro- 
vince was united to the Dominion of Canada. 

In the French Corps Legislatiff the debate on com- 
merce which was introduced by a speech from Thiers in 
favor of protection, was continued by Forcade, Minister 
of Commerce, who replied to Thiers. He deprecated 
the opening of the commercial question, when peace and 
industrial prosperity were undisturbed. He declared 
that France would not adopt a retrograde policy either 
in‘commerce or any other public question. An ultima- 
tum has been despatched by the French government to 
the Bey of Tunis. 

The bill guaranteeing the right of trial by jury, passed 
the lower House of the Austrian Reichstrath on the 
12th inst. 

Accounts received by mail and telegraph, give pro- 
mise of unusually large and fine crops of wheat in the 
country about the Black Sea. 


and Nebo among the Babylonians; but the very|are tracing the evils home, and endeavoring to| A Constantinople dispatch of the 12th says: The 
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Sultan opened the new Council yesterday in a speech 
remarkable for its liberality. He said the time had come 
when the Turkish manners must yield to European civi- 
lization. 

Late and important dispatches have been received 
from Japan. The civil war was being vigorously prose- 
cuted, and the army of the Mikado had arrived ata 
point near Jeddo. The dissensions in the country had 
put a stop to all commerce. 

The latest advices from Paraguay report the continu- 
ance of hostilities. The Fortress of Humaita has been 
shelled by the allied batteries, and two Paraguayan gun 
boats sunk above the fortress. 

The emigrants to the United States from the District 
of Bromberg, in Prussia, are so numerous that, according 
to the German newspapers, several villages are entirely 
deserted. 

A London dispatch, dated midnight on the 18th inst., 
says: In the House of Commons, to-night, the Scotch 
Reform bill was under consideration. The member 
from Montrose moved to add to the number of Seotch 
members of the House by taking the franchise from 
some of the small English boroughs, and the member 
from Kilmarnoch moved that the rating clause be thrown 
out. The goveroment opposed the motions and was 
beaten in both cases. Disraeli, after the result of the 
last division was announced, said that the Ministry must 
now consider their position. 

A telegram from New York announcing the acquital 
of President Johnson on the eleventh article of impeach- 
ment, has created a profound sensation. The morning 
journals have editorial articles on the subject. All but 
the Daily News seém pleased with the President’s ac- 
quittal. Consols, 944. U.S. five-twenty’s 71}. L.iver- 
pool.—California wheat, 15s. 4d. per 100 lbs.; red western 

. 13s. 1ld. Uplands cotton, 12}d.; Orleans, 123d. Sales 
of 10,000 bales. 

Unirep Srates.—TZhe Trial of the President.—On the 
16th inst., every Senator was in his place, although two 
of the number, Senators Grimes and Howard, were 
seriously indisposed, and had to be carried into the 
chamber. It was decided, by a vote of 34 to 19, to take 
the vote on the eleventh article first. (This is the one 
which is based upon the President’s reprehensible utter- 
ances respecting Congress.) The vote was then taken 
and resulted as follows: 

Guilty.—Antbony, Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Cole, 
Conkling, Conness, Corbett, Cragon, Drake, Edmunds, 
Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Harlan, Howard, Howe, Morgan, 
Morrill, of Maine, Morrell, of Vermont, Morton, Nye, 
Patterson, of New Hampshire, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sher- 
man, Sprague, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, Wade, 
Willey, Williams, Wilson and Yates, 35. 

Not Guilty.—Bayard, Buckalew, Davis, Dixon, Doo- 
little, Hendricks, Johnson, McCreery, Norton, Patterson, 
of Tennessee, Saulsbury, Vickers, Fessenden, Fowler, 
Grimes, Henderson, Ross, Trumbull and Van Winkle, 
19. 

There being one vote less than the number required 
for conviction, the Chief Justice announced that the 
President was acquitted on that article. The Senate 
refused to proceed with the remaining articles at that 
time, and by a vote of 32 to 21 adjourned the Court of 
Impeachment to the 26th inst. It is thought that the 
vote now taken practically disposes of the whole sub- 
ject, as it is understood a larger number of Senators 
voted for conviction on that charge, than will do so on} 
the remaining articles. Of the nineteen Senators who 
voted not guilty, twelve have been supporters of the 
President’s policy and conduct generally, and seven were 
Republicans. 

Congress— The Impeachment Managers have been 
directed by a resolution of the House of Representatives 
to investigate charges of corrupt means having been 
used to influence Senators in regard to the trial of the 
President. A bill confirming the title af William McGar- 
rahan to a tract of 17,000 acres of land in California, 
embracing the New Idria quicksilver mine, has passed 
the House. The bill to admit the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia and Alabama, 
to representation in Congress, passed, yeas, 108; nays, 
35. In this bill, as well as that for the admission of 
Arkansas, it is stipulated that the constitutional regula- 
tion as to the right of suffrage shall never be changed | 
so as to deprive any citizen of the franchise on account 
of race and color. The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
have reported a bill making an appropriation to carry 
out the treaty with Russia for the purchase of Alaska. 

The South.—A letter from General Grant, in reply to 
the House resolution asking for information about the! 
votes on the constitutions of the Southern States, shows 
that in North Carolina 92,590 votes were cast for the 
constitution, and 71,829 against ; in South Carolina for 
70,858, against 27,288; Georgia, for 89,007, against 
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71,309 ; Louisiana, for 66,152, against, 48,739 ; Alabama, 
for 6,980, against, 1,005. The new constitution for the 
State of Mississippi has been completed by the Recon- 
struction Convention at Jackson, and has been signed 
by the members. The general tenor of advices from the 
cotton States show that more land has been put in 
cotton this year than was anticipated. If the season is 
favorable a yield of over 2,000,000 bales is expected. 

The Indians.—A Cheyenne dispatch of the 13th says, 
the Indian Peace Commsssioners have returned from 
Fort Laramie, and report that they have made a treaty 
with the Brule, Sioux, Northern Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoes, all agreeing to keep the peace and settle upon 
reservations. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 440. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 233. Of consump- 
tion, 38; old age, 11. Males 137; females, 96. 

The Chicago Convention.—The National Committee of 
the Union Republican party have called a Convention 
to assemble in Chicago on the 20th inst., for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice President of the United States. It was the 
general expectation that U.S. Grant would be nomi- 
nated for the presidency by acclamation. For the Vice 
Presidency there were numerous candidates from among 
whom a selection would be made. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 18th inst. Mew York.— American gold, 139}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 114; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 109%; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1033. Superfine State flour, $8.60 
a $9.80; shipping Ohio, $10.10 a $10.65; extra, family 
and fancy brands, $11 a $17. No. 1, Milwaukie spring 
wheat, $2.45; No. 2, $2.31. Western oats, 87 cts. Rye, 
$1.83. Yellow corn, $1.20; western mixed, $1.17. Mid- 
dling uplands cotton, 313 a 32 cts. Philadelphia.— 
Superfine flour, $8.50 a $9; extra, $9.25 a $10; finer 
brands, $11 a $15. Red wheat, $2.75 a $2.85. Rye, 
$2.15. Yellow corn, $1.28; western mixed, $1.25. 
Western oats, 90 a 92 cts.; Pennsylvania, 95 a 97 cts.; 
southern, $1. Clover-seed, $5.50 a $6. Timothy, $2.35 
a $2.70. Flaxseed, $2.80 a $2.85. The arrivals and 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached 
about 1350 bead. Extra sold at 11 a 114 cts., a few 
choice at 12 cts.; fair to good, 9 a 104 cts., and common, 
6 a 8} cts. per lb. gross. The market closed firm. 
About 6000 sheep sold at 6 a 8 cts. per lb. gross; and 
3500 hogs at $13 a $14.75 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore. 
—Penna. red wheat, $2.80; prime Maryland, $3. White 
corn, $1.14 a $1.15; yellow, $1.22 a $1.25. Western 
oats, 88 cts.; Maryland, 90 a 94 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 
spring wheat, $2.07 a $2.08 ; No. 2, $1.98 a $1.99. No. 
1 corn, 91 cts.; No. 2, 89 cts. Oats, 70} cts. Rye, 
$1.80. Barley, $2.30 a $2.40. 
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A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seventh. 
day the 23d inst., at 5 p.m. 


Saran Lewis, Secretary, 





WANTED. 


A Friend to purchase ‘“* West Grove Bearding School 
property and fixtures.” The School is still in active 
operation. The establishment is well fitted for a Board. 
ing School of 45 pupils, for a Boarding-house, or for a 
commodious private dwelling. 

Apply to 


Tos. Conarp, 
Fourth mo. 27th, 1868. 


West Grove, Pa, 


TEACHER WANTED. 


Wanted a suitably qualified Friend for Teacher of the 
Boys’ School under the care of “‘ The Overseers of the 
Public School founded by Charter in the Town and 
County of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania.” 

Application may be made to 

Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 

Samuel F. Balderston, No. 902 Spring Garden St. 
David Scull, No. 815 Arch St. 

William Bettle, No. 426 North Sixth St. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Worrtuine- 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





MarRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Medford, on the 
16th of Fourth month, Josep Evans to Lypia EB, 
daughter of Henry W. Wills. 


Diep, at his residence in this city, on the 26th of 
Third month last, in the 88th year of his age, THomas 
Woop, an esteemed member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, for the Southern District. He 
was a member of that Monthly Meeting during the whole 
of his long life, and for many years acceptably filled the 
office of an overseer, 

——, on the 7th of the Fourth month, 1868, aftera 
short illness, and in the 16th year of her age, Rut, 
daughter of William and Susannah Gooding, a member 
of Pennsville Monthly and Particular Meeting, Ohio. In 
the unexpected removal of this young Friend from works 
to rewards, survivors have a striking illustration of the 
importance of that solemn injunction “ Watch therefore, 
for ye know neither the day nor the hour when the Son 
of Man cometh.” Her mourning relatives who had long 
been watching by the couch of an older and invalid 
sister, in almost constant expectation of her close, were 
called to witness one of the most healthly and vigorous 
of their little band quickly removed from amongst them. 
Fond of reading the scriptures and other good books, 
obedient to her parents, and strongly attached to her 
invalid sister, she shrunk from the trial that seemed.to 
await her, and previous to ber illness expressed a wish 
that she might not live to see it. 

, on the Ist of Fi‘th month, 1868, after an illness 
of ten months, Anna, daughter of Wm. and Susannah 
Gooding, in the 28th year of her age. She was an ex- 
ample of patient cheerfulness under protracted suffering 
—though she often expressed a desire to depart—ap- 
pearing fully sensible of her situation. Previous to the 





NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of ‘The Institute for Colored 
Youth,” will be held at the Committee-room on Arch 
street, on Third-day, 5th month 26th, at 3 o’clock Pp. m. 

M. C. Corr, Secretary. 





TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Members to whom were promised copies of the “ Re- 
port of Committee on Revision of Studies, &c., for the 
first School District of Pennsylvania, comprising city 
of Philadelphia,” can have the same of M. Ligutsoort, 
Principal of Girls’ Select School. 

The following can be had for examination by apply- 
ing to Y. Warner, Cor. Secretary, Germantown, Phila.: 
Last Report of the Supt. of Public Schools of the city 

of Boston, J. D. Philbrick. 
of the State Schools, Trenton, 

New Jersey, J. S. Hart. 
of the Principal of Sergeant Street Normal 
School, G. W. Fetter. 





ss of the Supt. of Public Education of Penn-|!!!ness of her sister, she expressed her belief that another 

pert 4. P. Withenben of the family would be taken in less than a year: she 
“ of the Millersville Normal School, E. Brooks.|\ ight not live to see it, but they would.” When near 
* “Mansfield, Normal School, Tioga Co.,| 2Piti9g she said, ‘“‘ Look at those beautiful, bright an- 


gels,” and appearing to be engaged in supplication 
quietly passed away, and has, we doubt not, entered 
into rest. 

, at the residence of Thomas Y. Hutton, near 
Chester, Pa., on the 28th of Second month, 1868, ANN 
GrirritH, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, for the Western District, in the 74th 
year of her age. 

, at her residence in Middletown, Delaware Oo., 


Pa., F. A. Allen. 
Edinboro State Normal School, Erie 
Co., Pa., J. A. Cooper. 
Report, for 1866, of the Keystone State Normal School, 
Berks Co., Pa. 
Last Report of Cincinnati Public Schools. 

: Chicago xs 
Report of ” . for 1866. 
Revised Course of Instruction in Public Schools of Chi- " 

cago, comprising suggestions, &c., by J. L. Pickard, Pa _— the 16th of Fourth month, 1868, after a = 
Superintendent. illness, Acres Wensrer, an esteemed member and elder 
Report of Boston Committee appointed to visit schools | fy Chester Montaly oe in the 87th year of her age 
of N. York, Philada., Baltimore and Washington. | Her close was peaceful. — Ba 
Reports of Baltimore Association of Friends to advise ‘WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
and assist Friends of the Southern States. No. 422 Walnut street. 
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